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A SAUNTER ON THE PROMENADE, 


“WAIT A YEAR.” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘(A YOUNG WIFE'S STORY.” 
CHAPTER XXVII. 


M ONA was glad enough when she had leisure to 
; seek her own room, and there indulge her 
indignation. Heart and brain were full. Her mind’s 
eye still saw the two faces reflected in the glass, and 
the quick expressive glance of regret on Helen’s, 
that Captain Orde had saved the life of his brother. 
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The feeling might be transient as the expression of 
it, just a suggestion that came and went, but it had 
been there, and in Mona’s opinion scathed the cha- 
racter for ever. 

Helen had sinned against her loyalty and integrity ; 
against her conscience, if not her heart. She had 
forfeited all right to Mr. Sinclair’s affection, nay, to 
the most commonplace regard, and this woman was 
his affianced wife. And Mona was helpless to pre- 
vent such a sacrilegious union. She felt a desire 
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to write to Mr. Sinclair, but she could not send an 
anonymous letter, and she equally shrunk from 
writing in her own name. She sat down to take coun- 
sel with herself, but it was in vain she strove to 
recover her tranquillity. 

A pale, tired face and clouded brow were the result 
of her private meditations on this occasion, and chal- 
lenged a remark from Mrs. Fraser when she went 
down to luncheon. 

‘‘You are not looking well, Miss Moreton, and I 
begin to feel unsettled. So many of our friends are 
going away, we must think of moving too. A change 
will do us all good. We will leave at the end of the 
month.” 

The proposition would have been agreeable enough 
to Mona could she have taken her brother with her. 
Small as was her influence over him, she was glad to 
be on the spot where he was. Something always 
seemed in the background, which might at any time 
develop into the trouble she was expecting, and for 
which she fancied herself in some measure prepared, 
something that would enable her to come to the 
rescue with her sisterly counsels, and make her neces- 
sary to Edward. 

And what of Cecil Orde? With the warm blood 
yet tingling in his veins, and thoughts not yet ana- 
lysed, he hurried from his sister’s house into the open 
air. Within the four walls that surrounded Helen 
he could not breathe freely. Turning towards the 
upper part of the Esplanade, where pedestrians are 
few and fashionable loiterers rarely stray, he pur- 
sued his way with long quick steps at first, and after- 
wards slowly, as his self-control grew stronger and 
his thoughts calmer. Yet he could not entirely get 
away from the contemplation of some of the awful 
possibilities that lie hidden away in this poor human 
nature. Never before had a thought so evil tainted 
his soul or crossed his mind. It was reserved for 
Helen to suggest it. Yes, it was true, quite true, 
that had he been a little later, a little less observant, 
a great tragedy would have occurred in a natural 
way, and the whole aspect of two lives would have 
been changed. 

If an object of censure, was not Helen also one 
of compassion? Impulsive and unstable, wishing 
no deliberate harm to others, only perhaps a prepon- 
derance of good for herself, was she not the victim of 
her circumstances? He felt humiliated for Warren, 
and angry with human nature. He flung himself 
upon one of the benches facing the broad glistening 
sea. He gazed earnestly over its smooth surface. 
He was glad to commune silently with his own heart 
before he carried out the idea that was beating on 
his brain. Careless as he usually was in sacred mat- 
ters, he felt inclined to be serious now, and reverently 
thanked God that he had not been tempted even with 
an evil suggestion, when temptation might have led 
to crime and worldly prosperity. He had never 
imagined even the probability of being too late, but 

1 had strained every nerve to save his brother, urging 
| the men and guides to exertion by his entreaties, and 
’ stimulating them by his promises. 

“Thank God! thank God! I was not tempted,” 
he repeated ; and the blood, which grew chill as he 
—— of what might have been, crept back to his 

eart. 

As much as Cecil Orde was capable of loving he 
loved Helen Lestocq; but it was an attachment 
founded upon no particular esteem—it was but the 
fascination exercised by a pretty face, which did no 
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honour either to himself or her. He knew her to be 
ambitious, one bent upon seeking her own advance- 
ment; not absolutely vain, but conscious of her 
‘beauty, and desirous to purchase with it the sub- 
stantial enjoyments of life, such as are found in a 
handsome establishment and a good income. Warren 
could give her these, and to Warren she had en- 
gaged herself. Cecil was too sincerely shocked to 
indulge in his habitual cynicism, the way in which 
he often reconciled himself to a lot that had the 
double effect of raising him above and sinking him 
below speculations so unflattering. He now felt that 
he was drawn into a new position. For him Helen 
had sinned against her own truth and against his 
brother; but yet it was not for him to hurl the stone 
that should bow that fair head with shame, or cover 
her with obloquy. It was, however, his place to 
rescue that brother’s life from misery. 

At any price, at any cost, Warren must not bo 
allowed to marry Helen Lestocq. From his inmost 
soul Cecil revolted against an union so unholy. 
~ “T cannot permit so gross a lie to be practised on 
my brother; no man who had a spark of feeling, 
say nothing of honour, knowing what I do, could 
stand by and see it done. I must and will prevent 
it,” said Cecil, as he rose and slowly sauntered back 
along the gravelled promenade, now nearly deserted 
in the noonday heat. 

A few bare-legged fishermen were standing on the 
shingly beach, chattering over their morning’s dis- 
appointment, as indicated by the empty nets that lay 
coiled on the ground, and children, mindless of the 
glare from the sunlit splendour of the glittering sea, 
lay basking among the white linen which the washer- 
women here spread on the stones around the bay, 
or hung upon the aloe hedge to dry, careless of the 
damage from its thorns. Scenes of such everyday 
occurrence had no interest for Cecil; he was fully 
commend with his own thoughts and the resolution 
that had grown out of them. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Gap to escape an interview with Mrs. Fraser, Helen 
hurried downstairs, hoping to reach home without 


encountering any of her acquaintance. Stepping 
from the cool apartment where the partially closed 
persiennes excluded the excess both ef light and heat, 
her eyes were too dazzled with the brilliant sun- 
shine to perceive Captain Orde sitting upon a 
bench opposite to the house she had just quitted. He 
was watching for her, and as soon as she appeared 
he threw away his cigar and followed her. What he 
had to say must be said within four walls. As Helen 
ascended her own staircase, the sound of footsteps 
on the flags below made her look round, and perceiv- 
ing who it was, she stood still until he joined her, 
not without some misgiving as to the meaning of so 
early a visit. 

‘‘T must speak to you, Helen ; we have something 
to say to each other,”’ he observed, with a harsh 
inflection of the voice and a seriousness almost 
amounting to solemnity, so foreign to his usual 
manner as to increase her uneasiness. 

If Cecil turned against her, on whom could she 
rely? Since they had known each other, his friend- 
ship had never hitherto wavered ; it had borne every 
strain put apon it, and was of positive value to her, 
more so than she supposed until the fear of its 





possible loss revealed its importance. But perhaps— 
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and Helen’s heart leaped upwards for a moment, to 
sink down immediately with perplexity as the two 
different feelings opposed each other. What if, touched 
by a surmise shadowed forth in that involuntary 
glance, he had come to sound her and to propose a new 
bond, a new arrangement of her life, how should she 
act? The love of Cecil Orde was pleasant to her ; if 
their tastes were not entirely similar, they were not 
uncongenial. His bright companionship was as the 
sunshine of a summer’s day, and to have that always 
was a prospect at which she could smile and feel 
glad. With him, even village life would be endurable. 
But—ah, why must there be a drawback to a picture 
so fair!—they would be poor, very poor, and poverty 
for them, brought up as they had been, meant future 
discord and unhappiness. No, that must not be. 
Whatever charm there might be in a mutual attach- 
ment, it would not long outlive adverse influence, 
and was, she felt, insufficient to supply more sub- 
stantial enjoyments. Had Cecil been in Warren’s 
place—she started shuddering at herself. Again 
this fatal thought, unbidden and unhallowed, swept 
across her mind to be quickly stifled down and made 
to take another form. If Warren would but return 
to what he was when she first knew him, how much 
happier her prospects would be! By this time they 
had reached the door, and as Cecil pronounced the 
word ‘‘alone,’’ Helen on entering turned into the 
dining-room. He gave hera seat and stood behind 
her at the window in silence. Words did not come 
to him with the readiness he desired, and for once 
Cecil Orde felt awkward and ill at ease. 

‘“‘ Helen, I beg your pardon if Iam abrupt, though 
I can hardly fail to be so,” he began, nervously at 
first, but soon recovered his firmness. ‘There are 
some things easier understood than discussed, and 
this is one we cannot handle—we hardly dare ap- 
proach it—and yet—”’ 

“ And yet,’”’ repeated Helen, smiling into his face 
a nervous smile she would gladly have rendered 
natural. 

“ A few words must be said, and then the subject 
dismissed for ever. You must not think of marrying 
Warren,” he said, decisively, letting his dark eyes 
rest upon hers for a moment with a seriousness she 
could not mistake. ‘‘I were a much worse man than 
I think myself if I could injure my kind, generous 
brother, or suffer him to hurt himself. You must not 
marry Warren,’’ he repeated. ‘‘ You see it yourself ; 
you know and feel thatit cannot be. Better anything 
than that: better be Helen Lestocq all your lite than 
act so false a part.” 

“‘ Why should I not marry Warren ?” asked Helen, 
with every appearance of genuine astonishment. 
“Of what are you dreaming? We bave had our 
disagreements—on many points we do not think 
alike ; but where will you find two people who do? 
I have been foolish—perhaps a little self-willed—to 
insist upon a year’s separation, but I was angry with 
him for changing my prospects so completely, and 
anger is a bad counsellor. He vexed me and I vexed 
him ; it is a harmless piece of retaliation, and only 
concerns ourselves. I think it would be well to for- 


give each other, and put an end at once to this appa- 
rent estrangement.” 

Though Helen spoke calmly, she studiously avoided 
looking at Cecil, busying herself in taking off and 
reducing into numerous folds the shawl that had been 
round her neck. It was not her intention to lose the 
substance for the shadow, and believed it in her 





power to win Cecil to her views, but she was mis- 
taken. 

‘« It will not do, Helen, to pretend ignorance of my 
meaning,” he said, decisively. ‘‘ Although the sub- 
ject is too delicate to be discussed by either of us, our 
instincts direct us, and both you and I know full well 
that such a marriage would be an unholy union. All 
that we have in us of truth—nay, all that is not 
utterly base—repudiates the idea. It must not be.” 

By this time Helen had exchanged her assumed 
look of surprise for real embarrassment. Cecil spoke 
so firmly, and looked so resolute, that she felt he was 
in earnest, and might press his opinions upon her 
inconveniently. 

‘“‘ Break off the engagement, and what then ?’’ she 
thought, bewildered by the novelty of seeing Cecil 
Orde turned monitor, and dictating how she ought to 
act, instead of treating her with the indulgence she 
was accustomed to receive fromhim. His words and 
manner were so at variance with himself that she was 
for a moment subdued, and unable to recover suffi- 
cient self-possession to argue. She looked at him 
with questioning eyes, as if she had not heard aright, 
or that there was some explanation to follow. 

“‘This engagement must be broken off,” he said, 
slowly and firmly. ‘‘ Take what steps you judge best, 
I desire neither to prescribe the way nor the reasons 
assigned; find your own excuses, but it must be 
done. If you will not, I must. Warren shall never 
make you his wife!” 

“And by what right does Captain Orde lay his 
commands upon me?” said Helen, now really in- 
censed, rising and drawing herself up to her full 
height, her head taking the majestic pose of injured 
dignity that suited it so well. 

‘‘ Helen, Helen!’ he added, in tones that were 
gentle enough, though mixed with something akin to 
reproach. ‘ You know that I can plead noright. I 
can but appeal to the womanly instincts that must be 
within you. Sound your own heart and it will ratify 
my words. You cannot become Warren’s wife. On 
your account, as well as on his, I say so; you would 
wither your own life and make the misery of his. 
In acting as I think honourably towards my brother, 
am I demanding any great sacrifice of you? AmI 
asking anything that costs your heart a pang, or 
your eyes a tear?” 

Seizing her hands as he spoke, he looked at her 
with an earnestness she could not meet. 

Releasing herself, she sat down and covered her 
face. 

“Think me not Quixotic,”’ pursued Cecil, speaking 
almost tenderly, ‘‘ because I would preserve you from 
degradation and contempt. Oh, Helen, Helen! all 
my life long I should hate and despise you if I saw 
you stand before the altar with Warren for the 
bridegroom—a perjured woman.” 

“What would you have medo?” she asked, borne 
down by the vehemence of his language, as well as 
touched by the personal regard she fancied still re- 
mained for her. 

‘Find some plausible reason for putting an end 
to your engagement. Methinks under present cir- 
cumstances there is no difficulty.” 

“ And leave the field free for Miss Moreton!’’ she 
said, looking up to see how he would receive the 
insinuation. 

‘‘ For her, or for any other,” he replied, carelessly. 
But Helen was not of his opinion, or was not high- 
minded enough to rise above the jealousies of a 
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newly imagined rivalry. Believing Miss Moreton in 
every way fitted to adorn a simple village life, it was 
the more unendurable that she should enjoy with it 
those other additions she would gladly take for her- 
self. But unfortunately they could not be separated. 
With all his wealth, Mr. Sinclair appeared to have 
no other ambition than to fill the station of a country 
pastor, a position of which Helen as little understood 
the privileges as she liked its duties. 

‘You are wondrous fair, Helen; may you also 
be happy,’ said Cecil, with more feeling than he 
usually permitted himself to exhibit, looking down 
upon her with genuine admiration as she sat silent 
and abstracted, her features softened by a secret 
sense of humiliation. 

‘‘What is happiness?’’ asked Helen, petulantly, 
too much vexed with the aspect the future was 
assuming to be mollified by his compliment. ' 

‘Certain happiness consists in being satisfied with 
whatever happens to us. There is no denying that,” 
returned Cecil, ‘‘ that position is impregnable.” 

Helen sighed audibly, and Cecil rallied her upon 
relapsing into sentimentality. 

‘You know I am right, that it could not be 
otherwise,” he said, gently, the gentleness of the 
victor, for he took her silence as consent, and Helen 
sat still looking at him in a dreamy way, aware that 
he had separated her from his brother, and at the 
moment neither glad nor sorry, but vaguely wondering 
if it would be so very hard to live all her life on 
straightened means. From these unprofitable specu- 


lations she was recalled by Captain Orde’s voice wish- 
ing her ‘‘ Good-bye.” 
‘‘You are not going away ?”’ she said, startled by 


the ominous words. 

‘‘You know I go to-morrow. All my preparations 
are made.” 

Yes, Helen knew it, but the separation from 
Warren made her cling the more to Cecil. The step 
he was forcing upon her would affect her whole life 
and her mother’s also. She felt harassed and trou- 
bled, and wanted the support of a friend. Mrs. 
Lestocq, she knew, was looking forward to her mar- 
riage with more than ordinary impatience. With 
her, it was the sighing of the weary for rest, a rest 
from the cares and anxieties attendant upon a small 
income with advancing years and delicate health. 
Helen knew that, for her sake, her mother was sub- 
mitting this year to the requirements of gayer scenes 
than she was capable of enjoying, and that her 
thoughts were continually turning ,to the repose of 
a home, which, if quiet, would abound in comfort 
and such luxuries as wealth can procure, and which 
are peculiarly appreciated by an invalid. And was 
this to be resigned, her mother grievously disap- 
— herself—Helen was at a loss to characterise 

er own feelings—and all for some sentimental 
scruple on the part of Captain Orde, who always had 
sufficient money to enjoy life, and was now going 
away to roam where fancy and pleasure invited, 
while they must calculate their expenses at second- 
rate pensions and small hotels? ‘‘ Our lots are too 
unequal,” mused Helen; ‘‘ Cecil has not thought 
what mine must be.” 

But Helen thought a great deal about it herself. 
Night and day her mind was at work, endeavouring 
to weigh her circumstances dispassionately. She had 
had her many admirers, but Warren Sinclair was the 
only man of any wealth or position who had been a 
suitor for her hand. The arguments Mrs. Lestoeq 
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had used some eight months ago to prevent her 
breaking with Mr. Sinclair she voluntarily urged 
upon herself now. If she let this chance slip, what 
were her prospects? A continued struggle to keep 
up appearances upon a very limited income while 
her mother lived, and dependence upon uncongenial 
relatives at her death. 





LONDON POLICE DUTY. 


|" duty of the 10,500 men, which is about 

the number of the Metropolitan Police Force, 
lies, in an ordinary way, within a radius of fifteen 
miles from Charing Cross. To this general state- 
ment, however, there are certain exceptions. 
Wherever the Queen holds her Court a few mem- 
bers of the force are always in attendance. The 
London police also have charge of the dock-yards, 
not only at Woolwich, within the radius mentioned, 
but also at Portsmouth, Devonport, Chatham, and 
Pembroke, which, of course, are far beyond it. 
It does occasionally happen, too, that the skill 
and experience acquired by the best of the police 
in the great centre of English life and activity 
are brought to bear on criminal matters beyond their 
own district. This, however, is of very rare occurrence 
and only when special circumstances seem to call for 
the intervention of the Home Secretary, who may, if 
he thinks fit, depute picked members of the force to 
investigate a crime that has been committed beyond 
the metropolitan district, as was done, it may be 
remembered, in the Road murder. Then, again, the 
investigation of crimes committed in or near London 
often necessitates the performance of certain police 
duties in distant parts of the country, while matters 
pertaining to the extradition of criminals constantly 
require that members of the force should go abroad. 
This is generally the business of the Detective Depart- 
ment, some of the members of which speak two or 
three languages. 

Among other features of what may be called head- 
quarter police duty may be mentioned the licensing 
of public vehicles and the drivers and conductors of 
them, the inspection of common lodging-houses, the 
taking charge of property found in cabs and omni- 
buses, with the view to its restoration to the lawful 
owners. There is another description of property 
also confided to the custody of the police at head- 
quarters. Until the year 1869 the property of con- 
victed felons was by law forfeited, and was handed 
over to the sheriff to be sold. In that year, however, 
such forfeiture was abolished by Act of Parliament, 
and now any property of a felon which comes into 
the hands of the police in the course of their dealings 
with him is stored away in an old house in one 
corner of Scotland Yard, and put under the manage- 
ment of officers whose duty it is to properly mark and 
register the goods, and take proper care of them 
until the owners are liberated and can come and 
claim them. Some fourteen or fifteen rooms are 
almost as full as they very well can be with miscel- 
laneous property packed up and labelled and entered 
in ponderous books, reference to which will not only 
afford full particulars of every parcel, and the means 
of identifying the owner, but in many thousands of 
cases will give a photographic portrait of him, as 
well as full particulars of his conviction. There is 
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one department of this collection possessing a fright- 
fully tragic interest. It is a top room, full of goods, 
few of the original owners of which will ever return 
to claim them. Many, indeed, have died on the 
scaffold, leaving behind them here mementoes of their 
crimes in the shape of bludgeons and daggers, pistols 
and swordsticks, Vised-steined garments and letters 
that have been instrumental in bringing their crimes 
tothe light of day. These, too, are all duly docketed 
and registered, altogether constituting that upper 
room a veritable chamber of horrors. 

The officers in charge of this unique establish- 
ment are policemen, and the registration and cus- 
tody of the property here is one of the multifarious 
phases of police duty. 

Another phase is to be seen on the opposite side 
of Scotland Yard, where uniformed officers are busily 
plying the Wheatstone telegraph. Here there is a 
well-appointed telegraph office, having direct com- 
munication with just upon one hundred distant points 
of the metropolis, at all or nearly all of which police 
telegraphists are constantly in attendance by night 
and day. Every divisional and subdivisional police- 
station in the metropolis is in direct communication 
with this room, which is also connected by electric 
wires with the City Police-office, the head-quarters 
of the Fire Brigade in Southwark Bridge Road, with 
the House of Commons, the Home Office, the Na- 
tional Gallery, the War Office, the British Museum, 
Woolwich Arsenal, and with the private residences 
of the Commissioner, the two Assistant-Commis- 
sioners, and the Director of the Detective Depart- 
ment—or, as it is now officially styled, the Criminal 
Investigation Department. So very important an 
auxiliary has the telegraph become that every man 
in the Metropolitan Police Force above the rank of 
constable is now required to learn the use of the 
Wheatstone instrument, the manipulation of which 
is thus a well-recognised feature of police duty. 

There is another feature in policemanship not very 
commonly known to the public; we refer to the 
means adopted for the recognition by the police of 
criminals of the more serious class. There are now, 
it should be observed, about 300 plain-clothes officers 
—detective officers—in the metropolitan force distri- 
buted throughout the various divisions. Every 
Wednesday and Saturday one of these officers from 
each division makes the tour of the London prisons, 
when he is brought face to face with prisoners whose 
sentences are about to expire, or who are about to be 
liberated on ticket-of-leave. About twenty detectives 
thus drive round in a large omnibus kept for the 
purpose to Millbank, Tothill Fields, Wandsworth, 
Brixton, Coldbath Fields, and Holloway, where 
prisoners are paraded before them. They go also to 
Clerkenwell House of Detention, where in a similar 
way they scrutinise prisoners who are under sus- 
picion and have been remanded for further inquiries. 
The members of this reconnoitring party are changed 
from time to time, and thus the whole of the 300 
detectives are supposed to be able to acquire a more 
or less intimate acquaintance with men and.women 
whose careers, many of them, are so intimately asso- 
ciated with the exercise of ordinary police duty. 

_ These are all subsidiary, but very important func- 
tions of the land divisions of London police, and 
functions with which the public in general are but 
little acquainted. 

But there is one of the twenty divisions of the 
metropolitan police whose duties }/e almost exclusively 





on the river—the Thames division. With their work 
the average Londoner is perhaps still more completely 
unacquainted. This section of the force consists of 
115 constables, 31 inspectors, and 1 superintendent, 
altogether 150 men, who have charge of the river 
between Chelsea Bridge and Barking Creek, and some 
of whom have to be out on the river in small boats 
at all seasons of the year and at all hours of the day 
and night. The writer of this has on one or two 
occasions been out with one of these police crews in 
the dead of night, and though the nights selected 
were none of the worst, and cushioned seats and warm 
rugs and wraps made matters as easy and comfortable 
as they very well could be made, he could not help 
feeling that, for regular duty, he would rather do a 
month on land than a week skimming about in the 
still, weird, lonely gloom of the river by night. 
After dark there is not much to be done upon the 
Thames. It is a fundamental maxim with the police 
of all branches that the prevention of crime is their 
most important function, and there is certainly no 
branch of the service that illustrates this more 
strikingly than the river police. Within the present 
century, almost within the memory of persons now 
living, it was computed that the number of rogues 
infesting the Thames within the limits of the port of 
London, and living upon plunder, could not have been 
less than ten or eleven thousand, while of official 
guardianship there was absolutely nothing. As 
nearly as it could be calculated it was thought that 
half a million a year would hardly cover the loss of 
property stolen from vessels and wharves upon the 
river at that time. Now merchandise is as safe 
afloat upon the Thames as it would be in Cheapside, 
so far, at least, as depredations are concerned. 

The river police, under the command of their active 
superintendent, do not catch many thieves by night, 
but they do what is better, they prevent robberies 
being projected and attempted. By day their duties 
are more numerous and exacting. They are of 
course continuously on the look-out for rogues and 
suspicious characters; they enforce the regulations 
for the conveyance of gunpowder and other explosive 
substances ;- they prevent the fouling of the river bed 
by rubbish thrown into it; they protect seamen from 
‘‘crimps,” ‘land-sharks,” and other amphibious 
vermin who swarm in every port, ready to pounce 
upon poor Jack, even before he sets his foot ashore, 
and minister in every way to his weakness and his 
vices—while his money lasts. In the event of a fire 
among the shipping or in the river-side premises, 
they summon the Setting engines and keep order 
while the firemen are at work, and at all times they 
are on the look-out to save the lives of persons in 
danger of drowning. During 1877 they effected 
twenty-seven rescues of persons in danger of acci- 
dental death in this form, and six persons were 
prevented from committing suicide. The most ter- 
rible form of police duty—at any rate the most 
trying form of it—is the drawing of the dead from 
their watery graves. 

The writer will not soon forget one or two incidents 
related to him as he moved about on the surface of 
that dark rolling flood, beneath the shadows of 
vessels under which the waters plashed and sucked 
like some breathless demon of the deep struggling 
with his victim. He found it easy to believe that 
men of the stoutest hearts under ordinary circum- 
stances were scmetimes found to be completely un- 
nerved by such incidents of duty. In 1877 there 
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were 116 of those dreadful waifs taken charge of. 
Nine of them were hapless little infants. 

All that has been said hitherto has related to the 
less prominent departments of policemanship. There 
is a good deal more that might be said in this connec- 
tion. There is station duty, for instance. There is 
duty at large public institutions, such as the House 
of Commons, the Admiralty, the War Office, or the 
British Museum, and there is the duty which the 
policeman is called upon to perform for trading firms 
and private individuals, who, under various circum- 
stances, require the attendance of a constable on their 
own premises, and who, like the various departments 
of Government, pay for the services rendered. But 
the limits of this article require that a little should 
now be said on the more ordinary and familiar 
phases of police duty, the due performance of which, 
simple and easy though it may appear to the casual 
observer, yet demands very elaborate organisation, 
as well as careful training and preparation. 

Within the fifteen-mile radius of Charing Cross— 
exclusive of the City, which has about one square 
mile of territory and an independent police system, 
smaller, but in all respects similar to the metropolitan 
body—there are 688 square miles, comprising, ac- 
cording to the Commissioners’ Report of 1870, nearly 
7,000 miles of roads and streets, and every year adds 
on an average 10,000 or 11,000 houses to be pro- 
tected, and something like forty-four miles of 
thoroughfare to be patrolled by day and night. Over 
the whole of this vast stretch of ground the police 
are expected to protect life and property, to appre- 
hend criminals, suspected persons, and beggars, to 
take charge of persons injured or found “ drunk and 
incapable,” to pick up stray children and capture 
lost dogs. They must regulate street traffic, protect 
foot-passengers at dangerous crossings, and if they 
require it give them directions in their wayfaring. 
They frequently rescue people from burning houses, 
and in some of the divisions the men are drilled in 
firemen’s duties. They attend courts of justice and 
coroners’ inquests, and often perform the duties of 
coroner’s officer. They are told off for duty at 
reviews and fétes, horse-races and boat-races, flower- 
shows and processions, and a thousand and one 
other miscellaneous public events which must, one 
would think, come as a grateful relief to the weary 
monotony of beat-walking, which is, after all, the 
one great feature of police duty. 

For this multifarious work there are, as it has been 
stated, according to the latest return, 10,477 men, a 
large number certainly—large enough at first sight 
to justify the terribly indignant ‘‘ Where are the 
police ?”’ which is always heard whenever an officer 
fails to put in an appearance within a minute or two 
of the first round of a fight or the first discovery of a 
robbery. A bare statement of figures, however, affords 
a very erroneous notion of the force actually engaged 
in police duty in the streets at any particular hour of 
the day or night. In addition to ashort annual leave 
every man has one day in fourteen to himself. This 
of course reduces the force by one-fourteenth of its 
strength. Then about 1,300 are employed in various 
Government establishments, public bodies, or private 
firms. Some 300 men out of the entire number are 


always away on sick leave, and perhaps 300 more | 


from various other causes. For ordinary public duty 
in our streets there will thus be only about 7,800 men 
available, and as the constable’s term of duty is eight 
hoursoutof the twenty-four, therecould not at any tim« 





be more than about 2,600 men of all ranks on actual 
duty within the 688 square miles, even if they were 
uniformly distributed throughout the twenty-four 
hours of the day and night. But they are not thus 
uniformly distributed. About two-thirds of the men 
available for duty are always out by night, so that for 
sixteen out of the twenty-four hours of the day the 
entire metropolitan district, including every street 
and lane of London, is of necessity entrusted to about 
1,300 men. From ten o’clock at night till six in the 
morning the force is just about doubled, and even 
then there are only some 2,600 men of all ranks for 
the 7,000 miles, or nearly so, of thoroughfares to be 
patrolled. It is quite evident that without very 
careful organisation the difficulty of finding a police- 
man when he is wanted would be very much greater 
than it is, and that if anything like this extent 
of ground is really patrolled and guarded—as it 
undoubtedly is—then the individual members of the 
force must be tolerably hard-working men. 

The main features of metropolitan police organisa- 
tion are easily explained. The whole district within 
the fifteen miles radius is mapped out into twenty 
divisions, one, as it has been stated, comprising only 
the river between Chelsea and Barking, the other 
nineteen being on land. These divisions—distin- 
guished by a letter of the alphabet—are cut up into 
subdivisions, the subdivisions into sections, and the 
sections into beats. At the head of the whole system 
is the Chief Commissioner of Police, Sir Edmund 
Henderson. Next are two Assistant-Commissioners ; 
then there are four District Superintendents, each hav- 
ing general supervision over four divisions; and then 
twenty Divisional Superintendents, one at the head of 
each division. The subdivisions are in charge of inspec- 
tors, the sections are in charge of sergeants, and the 
beats are patrolled byindividualconstables, who, asthe 
instruction-book put into the hands of every man 
enrolled clearly explains, ‘‘ are held responsible for 
the protection of life and property during the time 
they are on duty.”” The constable ‘is to walk at a 
gentle pace about two and a half miles an hour, 
keeping the outer, or kerb, side of the street by day, 
and walking close to the houses by night. He must 
not loiter, or stand in an idle and listless manner, or 
gossip.” By day and by night, in fair weather and 
foul, when the pavement is hot and glaring, and 
when it is muffled up in snow or coated with ice, the 
inevitable eight hours a day must be tramped; no 
stealing into the shade or setting up a brisk trot. 
At all events the regulations forbid it. How far 
they are observed the public are very well able to 
judge. Any deviation from them, however, may 
bring upon the constable the rebuke, or it may be 
the report, of his sergeant, whose duty it is to peram- 
bulate the beats in his ‘‘section’’ in a direction con- 
trary to that in which the constable is moving, or of 
his superior officers, who may come down upon him 
no one knows from where or when. A constable 
mounts guard upon the same beat every day for a 
month, and then shifts into a fresh one for another 
month. He thus takes in turn every beat within his 
subdivision, beyond which he does not change. 
When he has served on each beat in the subdivision 
he goes over them again, and thus, in course of time, 
becomes intimately acquainted with every nook and 
corner within his sphere of duty. 

Throughout the force the beat duty devolving 
upon constables is eight hours in the twenty-four, 


‘ and every man gets two months of night duty for 
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one month by day. Night duty is also uniform 
throughout the force, the policeman’s night invariably 
commencing at ten and terminating at six; but the 
day duty arrangements are not the same in all divi- 
sions. In ten of them, known as the ‘outer divi- 
sions,” and comprising mainly the country parts of 
the police district, beats are necessarily very long, 
and in many parts are patrolled by mounted officers. 
In these outer districts short spells of duty could not 
very well be arranged. The day and night are there- 
fore divided into three equal parts, and eight hours’ 
unbroken duty is always the period for which a con- 
stable sets out on his beat. In the nine “inner 
divisions’’ day duty may be thus set forth:—At a 
quarter before six in the morning he will have to 
parade with his section at the station to which he is 
attached, when uniforms and appointments will be 
inspected, necessary orders given, and information 
imparted respecting lost or stolen property, men who 
are ‘‘ wanted,’ or any events that have happened 
during the night. The section will then file off 
under the command of a sergeant, who will work the 
round of the beats within his jurisdiction, leaving on 
each one of them a single officer, who will patrol till 
ten a.m., when he will be relieved. He will resume 
duty at two in the afternoon, after another parade at 
the station, and his day’s work will come to an 
end at six in the evening. His next day’s duty will 
commence at ten in the morning and end at ten at 
night, with a four hours’ relief in the middle of it. 
Thus his days alternate for a month, and then he 
will have two months of night duty, consisting of 
eight consecutive hours. 

Thus by the regulations of the force every mile 
of public thoroughfare within the area specified is 
periodically traversed by a representative of law and 
order, whose duty it is-to walk about twenty miles a 
day, to be active and intelligent, and vigilant and 
sober, and truthful and good-tempered, calm under 
provocation, moderate in his resort to physical force, 
and civil to everybody. That all these virtues are 
not invariably displayed is only too true; but con- 
sidering the nature of the work, the large number of 
men engaged in it, and the class from which they 
are mainly drawn, and comparing them with similar 
bodies all over the world, that influential foreigner 
could hardly be charged with extravagance when, 
after very close inquiry and observation, he wrote: 
“T never speak of the London Police Force without 
raising my hat.” 





NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. 


CARNIVOROUS PLANTS. 


A PHILADELPHIA paper, the ‘Gardener’s 
Monthly,” reports some experiments not in 
accordance with the theory of Mr. Darwin, that cer- 
tain plants catch externally, in order to use as food, 
insects and other forms of animal matter, and that 
they grow and thrive on such food. Mr. Peter Hen- 
derson, a well-known florist and seedsman of that 
city, gives the following account of his experi- 
ments. 

“ Resolving to fairly test the correctness of Mr. 
Darwin’s theory, I last season procured, in March, 
from Keenansville, North Carolina, a large number 





of Dionea muscipula (Carolina fly-trap). The plants 
arrived in fine condition. Selecting tole the lot two 
hundred of the strongest plants, I thoroughly rinsed 
them again and again in water, so that every particle 
of soil and all other matter foreign to the plants 
was removed. I then procured two boxes, three feet 
by three feet, and three inches deep; these were 
filled with moss (Sphagnum) and sand, mixed in 
about the proportion of four parts moss to one of 
sand, forming a soil somewhat similar to that which 
they had been growing in naturally; this compost 
had been also subjected to the rinsing process, so as 
to clear it from impurities. 

‘One hundred of the fly-traps were planted in 
each box, the plants selected being as nearly alike as 
possible. After planting, the boxes were each 
copiously watered with pure water and placed in a 
cool and partially shaded greenhouse. One box was 
covered with a wire netting, as fine as could be pro- 
cured, so as to exclude insects; the other was left 
uncovered. By about the middle of May, two months 
after planting, the plants had begun to grow freely, 
and the ‘feeding’ process was begun with the plants 
in the uncovered box. In thisI was assisted by Mr. 
William Tait, one of my neighbours, a gentleman of 
leisure, and one who is well versed in many branches 
of natural science. Between us, the one hundred 
uncovered fly-trap plants were ‘fed’ almost daily for 
three months with flies and other insects. 

‘In August, three months from the time the feeding 
began, the operation was stopped, and the most care- 
ful examination and comparison failed to show the 
slightest difference between the one hundred plants 
that had been ‘ fed’ and the one hundred (under the 
wire netting) that had not been ‘ fed;’ both lots had 
made a splendid growth, and were the admiration of 
scores of visitors. I never omitted an opportunity to 
ask professional horticulturists visiting us for their 
opinion, and the verdict invariably was that both lots 
were identical as near as could be. In this case the 
‘feeding’ certainly did not fatten. It may be that 
our American flies were not so nutritious as the 
English ‘meat,’ though certainly ours was the more 
natural food of the two, but as corroborating the test 
of Mr. Darwin, it completely failed. 

‘‘T had rather a ludicrous incident occur in rela- 
tion to this matter. My friend, William R. Smith, 
superintendent of the Botanic Garden at Washing- 
ton, who is (or was) a firm believer in the carnivorous 
plant doctrine, being at my place last winter, after 
the above experiment had been tried, we got into 
some controversy on the subject. Now Mr. Smith is 
not only one of our best botanists, but his knowledge 
of general horticulture is perhaps second to none 
in the United States; moreover, he is a perfect 
Wilberforce in eloquence and argument, and having 
me driven pretty well into a corner, he almost 
squelched me by taking a magnifying glass from his 
pocket and showing me beyond question a minute 
species of shell-snails embedded in almost every one 
of the closed-up leaf-traps of the Dioneas. ‘There,’ 
says he, ‘nature has placed the food—the animal 
food—direct into the mouths of these insect-eating 
plants. Can you longer doubt the correctness of 
Darwin’s theory?’ I was staggered, but not yet 
convinced, and resolved to keep a close watch on the 
shell-snails ‘that nature had placed in the mouths of 
these insect-eating plants.’ Very soon they required 
no magnifying glass to see them; in three weeks 
they had increased wonderfully in ‘breadth and 
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stature ;’ in three weeks more the biters were bitten, 


for the snails had eaten the fly-traps almost com- 
pletely up!” 


A MISCHIEVOUS MONKEY. 

Mr. Frank Buckland, who always has some curious 
companions in his study and workshop, has described 
in ‘‘Land and Water” a little monkey, full of mis- 
chief, not without humour. We have seen the group 
referred to, and been amused with scenes such as are 
here graphically narrated. 

Little Jack is the fun of the whole cage, and at the 
same time he is the plague and torment of the in- 
habitants thereof. He is about as large as a half- 
grown cat, and though quite a baby he has the face 
of an old man. He is a rhesus, the Bhunder, or 
sacred monkey of India. He is remarkable for 
agility. His eyes are full of intelligence, and as 
quick as a hawk. He is a regular Paul Pry, and 
intrudes himself just wherever he is not wanted. 
Thus, when Tiny and Jenny have nestled themselves 
in a corner, little Jack jumps right into the middle of 
the group, and does the best to upset the party. Like 
all little people, he has a great idea of his own con- 
sequence, and he thinks that I—his maste:—am 
terribly afraid of him, for he makes at me tie most 
hideous faces, and chatters in a manner that onc would 
think he was a big gorilla—at least, perhaps he is in 
his own estimation. He can’t bear being laughed at, 
and if I laugh at him he gets perfectly savage. Itis 
a curious thing, but I always know when itis getting 
on for one o’clock by the monkeys beginning to cry 
out for their dinner. They have all different voices, 
and I know these voices as well as I know the voices 
of people about me. Tiny is a Moona monkey, and 
she almost says the word ‘‘Moo-na” in her cry; 
it is a pretty melancholy cry. When angry she 
makes a different noise; when eating or warm she 
grunts with satisfaction, and they say I grunt like 
her. Jenny has a trembling whine. — Little Jack 
chatters ‘‘ kik-kik-kik,’’ and when he is in trouble he 
screams most fearfully. The marmoset’s note is a 
very high squeaky plaintive note, like that of a bat. 
He has also another note which I cannot describe; it 
is of anger or fear. 

When the dinner of boiled potatoes is brought up, 
the three monkeys sit round the plate, each one eating 
as fast as he can. It is then that their selfishness 
is fully demonstrated. There is an old riddle, ‘‘ Why 
does a dog carry a bone in hismouth? Ans.—Because 
he has no pocket to put it in.” Most monkeys have 
cheek pouches, and I am sure the reason why they 
have pouches is as follows. Their natural habitat is 
in trees. They come down on the ground for insects. 
My monkeys are particularly fond of meal-worms. 
They collect their food on the ground, and put it in 
their pockets—that is, pouches—and go up into the 
trees again to finish their dinner. They, therefore, 
when the potatoes arrive, set to work, eating as hard 
as they can. They fill their pouches at the same 
time. Little Jack has very large pouches ; no trace of 
them can be seen at ordinary times, but at dinner- 
time he fills his pouches to such an extent that the 
two of them put together are nearly as big as his 
whole head. 

Well, one day the two elderly monkeys were 
sitting on the perch in the cage, finishing off the con- 
tents of their pouches, and their tails were hanging 
straight down from the perch. What must rascally 
little Jack do but take Tiny’s tail in one hand, and 
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Jenny’s tail in the other, and give both at the same 
moment a tremendous pull. This brought the 
two beauties on to the floor of the cage in an 
instant. They were both furious at being thus inter- 
rupted at dinner-time ; they asked no questions, but 
each thinking the other had insulted her, began to 
fight in a most unlovely manner. They grappled, and 
rolled over and over like an animated ball. They 
don’t hurt themselves when fighting ; their teeth are 
not big enough. I can always stop them by throwing 
cold water on them. While they were fighting, little 
Jack kept jumping down upon them, to keep them 
going, as it were. The rascal was much too active 
ever to get caught. The noise of the combat brought 
up Jemmy the suricate from the kitchen below. 
Jemmy was picked up by a friend of mine near the 
Cape of Good Hope. He is about the size of a large 
rat, and not unlike a mongoose in appearance. He 
always turns up when a monkey fight is going on, and, 
as usual, up my gentleman comes, tail erect and fur 
all bristled up, to make himself look big. It so hap- 
pened that during this fight Tiny’s tail projected 
through the bars. Jemmy immediately bit it with 
his sharp teeth. Tiny thought it was little Jack 
that had done this, so she turned and hunted him all 
over the cage, but she could not catch him. Little 
Jack kept popping in and out the sleeping box, and 
then Jemmy joined in the hunt. Jemmy kept guard 
outside the cage, and bit anybody’s tail as their tails 
happened to come out from the bars. Altogether 
there was a nice row, and little Jack, as usual, was 
at the bottom of it. 





Hay Dap. 


Tue land was bright with all the bloom of May 
As we came homeward o’er the upland way. 


A lark trilled high above us, and below 
A shepherd sang the songs of long ago: 


Songs of the summer, sung by birds and men, 
And whispered by the leaves in wood and glen. 


Oh, happy world that smiled beneath the sua, 
Oh, glorious life that had but just begun! 


Sorrow had fled with winter, and the pain 
Of those dark days could never come again. 


Ah! there are times in all these lives of ours 
When vanished joys return like summer flowers. 


Hopes, that our fancy counted dead and cold, 
Were living underneath the frosty mould. 


The tears of resignation that we wept 
Watered the soil wherein our treasures slept ; 


And His warm sunlight drew them through the 
sod, 
To teach our doubting hearts to trust in God. 
SARAH DOUDNEY. 
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UTOPIAN EXPERIMENTS AND SOCIAL PIONEERINGS. 


LY THE REV. M. KAUFMANN, M.A., AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ SOCIALISM : 


ITS NATURE, ITS DANGERS, AND ITS REMEDIES CONSIDERED.” 


V.—TUE MORAVIAN SETTLEMENTS, 


* the year 1715 a humble petition was presented 

to the House of Parliament ‘‘from bishops and 
clergy of the Reformed Episcopal Churches first 
settled in Bohemia, and since forced, by the persecu- 
tion of their enemies, to retire into Great Poland and 
Polish Prussia.’”? And an order of the Privy Council 
was issued ‘for the relief and for preserving the 
Episcopal Churches in Great Poland and Polish 
Prussia.” But although the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Bishop of London, and other influential 
friends rendered material help to the petitioners, 
the two Acts of Parliament recognising their 
Church in these isles, and protecting their mission- 
aries in the colonies, were not passed till the 
years 1747 and 1749, about the time when 
Count Zinzendorf, the founder of the modern 
Moravian brotherhood, was restored to royal favour 
in Saxony, and reinstated in his rights and posses- 
sions, after ten years’ exile and deprivation of his 
estates. Thus the ancient society of the United 
Brethren found a refuge in this country in the days 
of persecution, whilst the moral and material sup- 
port from private sources before their official recog- 
nition helped to revive the society when it had been 
all but dissolved. For these reasons, and also on 
account of the still existing settlement of the Mora- 
vians in England at the present moment, the social 
pioneerings of the Moravians ought to have special 
interest for English readers.* 

In this paper we cannot enter into anything like a 
history of the United Brethren. We must content 
ourselves with a short account of their social consti- 
tution, which, although by no means altogether par- 
taking of the character o: Utopian experiments, 
stil) demands our notice because it is being constantly 
referred to by Socialistic writers as encouraging, in 
its successful results, the reconstruction of society 
upon a similar basis. 

In speaking of the United Brethren as a body, we 
must distinguish two branches, so to speak, of the 
same stem—the Hutterites and the Herrnhuters. 
The former, or followers of Hutter, after the defeat 
of the rebel peasants at Frankenhaussen, mentioned 
in the previous paper, settled in Moravia to escape, 
as they called it, the servitude of Egypt, and to take 
possession, as the elect people of God, of the Land 
of Promise. They established a community of goods 
without falling into the gross errors of the Ana- 
baptists elsewhere, and were distinguished from 
other sectaries of the times by the purity of their 
manners and the fervour of their religious convictions. 
Hutter himself was a sort of Cromwell on a smaller 
scale. He felt that Communism could only exist 
under severe and inflexible laws, administered by an 
authority purely religious, accepted freely and exer- 
cised despotically. None but men of blameless lives 








* The members in this country amounted in 1876 to 5,646 out of 
29,305, which constitutes the whole strength of the society. The chief 
seat of Moravianism in Enyland is Fulneck, in Yorkshire. 





and devout character were admitted into the com- 
munity, and, thanks to the administrative skill of 
this firm and austere leader, and the rich fecundity of 
the soil he had selected for his operations, the suc- 
cess of the settlement was complete. A number of 
similar communities sprung up stimulated by this 
favourable result, and less prolific soils were occupied 
and turned into valuable properties by the exertion 
of the Brethren. The settlements bore pretty much 
the same character throughout. Palisades marked 
the boundary of each colony, cottages for separate 
households were built within the enclosure, and in 
the middle (as in Fourier’s imagined Phalanstere)* 
there rose a conglomerate of public buildings for 
general purposes, comprehending a common refec- 
tory, magazines, workshops, and schoolrooms. Parents 
were relieved of the charge over their children, who 
were committed to widows of an advanced age to 
take care of them. An Economist, charged with the 
revenues and disbursements of the colony, was 
chosen annually by the brotherhood. Meals were 
taken in common, and in silence. Food was frugal, 
clothing and furniture of the simplest kind, and uni- 
form in appearance. Work was done noiselessly, and 
feasts and festivals were totally abolished. The 
Brethren were subjected to a severe discipline under 
the absolute rule of the Archimandrite, who, as to his 
office and powers, strongly resembled the Grand 
Metaphysician suggested in Campanella’s ‘City of 
the Sun.” + 

‘The first rule” of the society, we are told, “‘ was 
not to suffer any idle persons among the Brethren. From 
early morning, after prayers, which each performed 
in private, some dispersed over the fields to engage 
in agricultural labour, others were busy in the public 
workshops at the respective trades which they had 
been taught. No one was exempt from work of some 
sort. Thus, if a person of position had joined their 
ranks he was reduced, according to the Lord’s in- 
junction, to eat his bread in the sweat of his brow. 
cee All outward vices were banished from 
the society. . . , None but spiritual weapons 
were employed to prevent or punish disorders 
“ Public penance and exclusion from the 
Lord’s Supper were punishments the most dreaded. 
The worst offenders were expelled from the com- 
munities and thrust back into the world.” 

Thus the society, living in peaceable retirement, 
and gaining the confidence of landed proprietors who 
gladly let their farms to people of such frugal habits 
and honest trustworthiness, made considerable pro- 
gress, and were treated with marked respect by the 
local authorities. They escaped almost entirely the 
persecution of the Protestants in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but internal dissensions and religious disputes 
undermined the foundations of the newly-formed 
communities, and at last they were dissolved, and 





* See ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” 1878, p. 433, 
+ Ibid., p. 247. 
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many members returned to their original homes in 
Germany and Switzerland, where they became ob- 
jects of public charity, so that the Senate of Zurich 
passed a decree that no more emigrations to the 
Moravian settlements should be allowed, since, in 
the words of the Act of the Legislative Assembly, 
“the emigrants returned to our States and became 
a burden to their relatives.” A small remnant of 
the original settlers only survived; the last vestiges 
disappeared from the scene about 1620, during which 
and the following years bloody persecutions against 
the Protestants, under Ferdinand 1 of Austria, ex- 
terminated this as well as the other branch of the 
Moravian Church now to be considered. 

This body, better known as the Unitas Fratrum, 
sprung from the remnant of persecuted Hussites.* 
It obtained permission from the reigning sovereign 
to retire to the lordship of Lititz, on the confines of 
Moravia and Silesia, and there to establish a colony 
with the liberty of introducing its own peculiar wor- 
ship and discipline. Their numbers increased rapidly, 
recruited by citizens of Prague, members of the 
learned professions and the nobility from Bohemia 
and Moravia. They assumed the title, ‘‘ Fratres legis 
Christi’ + at first, but presently, as this seemed to 
convey the idea of a monastic order, they exchanged 
it for that of ‘‘ Unitas Fratrum,’’ or the United 
Brethren. This was in 1457. Ten years later the 
Church was finally established at the Synod of Lotha, 
when three brethren, chosen by lot, were set apart 
for the ministry, having later on received Episcopal 
orders from their Waldensian brethren who had 
found refuge in Austria during the persecutions we 
have mentioned in a previous paper. External pres- 
sure, in the form of Government measures for the 
suppression of the sect, cemented their union, and 
such was the reverential regard in which they were 
held by the outer world, owing to their personal 
virtue and the signal Divine protection accorded them 
in the midst of persecution, that a proverb became 
current—‘‘TIf any one is tired of life, let him lay 
hands on the Picards” (the nickname of the Mora- 
vians). 

In the year 1500 the number of their parishes was 
about 200, and the communities were strictly under 
ecclesiastical government, whilst a common fund 
provided for all the emergencies of public expendi- 
ture, both ecclesiastical and secular. The elders 
watchedeover the moral purity of the society, and had 
the power to banish any members convicted of vicious 
habits; but there is no proof of the actual establish- 
ment of a community of goods among them at that 
time or at any later period of their eventful history. 

On the contrary, we are assured by Mr. Holmes in 
his ‘‘ History of the United Brethren,” that nothing 
like a community of goods exists in any of the Mora- 
vian settlements, although it is expected “that all 
the inhabitants will take a voluntary share, according 
to their ability, in defraying the necessary public ex- 
penses, and as good citizens be amenable to the 
municipal regulations of the settlement.’ { The 
friendly relations which had been established between 
the United Brethren and the Protestant Churches in 
the Germanic Empire subjected them to the usual 
pains and penalties, especially the brethren in Bohe- 
mia. They found a temporary exile in Poland and 





* See “Leisure Hour,” 1879, p. 189. 

+ Marsden, “ Dictionary of Christian Churches and Sects,” i. p. 103. 

t Holmes, “History of the Protestant Churches of the United 
Brethren,” vol. i. p. 253. This refers to latter settlements, but is equally 
applicable to the earlier ones. 





Prussia, where they established a new branch of the 
society. The final expulsion took place six years 
after the persecution mentioned already, in 1621, 
when their last Bishop, Comenius, who had been a 
preacher in Fulneck, in Moravia, which is, so to speak, 
the sacred Mecca of the United Brethren, left the 
country, and after living in various lands, and for a 
time in English exile, returned to Amsterdam, where 
he died in 1670. 

Nearly a century passed away before we hear 
again of the Brethren, who seemed extinct, but some 
of them remained here and there in secret and re- 
tirement, keeping up the continuity of their Church 
and social institutions. Great political convulsions 
had disturbed Europe during this period. The 
horrors of the Thirty Years’ War had devastated and 
depopulated Germany; the Great Rebellion, the 
Restoration, and the Second Revolution had passed 
over England; and in France the gradual concentra- 
tion of power in the hands of the monarch succeeded 
those intestine struggles, religious and social, the 
League and the Fronde, which followed in the wake of 
the Reformation. ‘Thus the foremost nations of 
Europe lay prostrate from exhaustion. Monarchical 
absolutism laid its heavy hand on the oppressed 
people, who had neither the will nor the power to 
oppose the encroachments of royalty upon their per- 
sons and property. Saxony and France were allied 
by a royal marriage at this period. The Pompadour, 
a minion of the king, ruled in the French capital; 
Briihl, an unprincipled minister, was paramount in 
power at the court of Saxony. Heavy and unjust 
taxation ground to powder the people in both coun- 
tries. Murmurs of discontent in the former and the 
latter were silenced behind dungeon walls, where the 
malcontents were incarcerated sometimes for life. A 
noble-minded Saxon, Count Zinzendorf, disgusted 
with these enormities in high places, leaves his post 
of honour in the council chamber, and seeks for 
peace of soul away from the vices of society, and 
withdraws from the world to the quiet hamlet 
Herrnhut, built in 1722, as an asylum for himself and 
others likeminded. The remnant of the Brethren 
which was left in Bohemia and Moravia joined 
him, and thus formed the nucleus of the new society 
of the United Brethren, whose settlements spreading 
from thence in different directions are now extending 
over all parts almost of the habitable globe. 

The settlement in its early commencement and 
the spirit of its founder was intended as a stand- 
ing protest against the corruptions of civil life and 
the decadence of true religion in Germany. The 
rigidity of formal religion was invading Protestant 
Churches as it had before deadened the religious 
life of the Church, and there was an infuriating 
demand for a new reformation in Church and State 
in the presence of coldness and indifference in sacred 
things as well as injustice and oppression in secular 
matters. Pious Mysticism and Christian Socialism, 
so often found together, revived as they had done in 
the pre-Reformation period, protesting against cor- 
ruption in Church and State; and Zinzendorf, toge- 
ther with his school of pilgrims traversing the Old 
and New World to make converts to spiritual religion 
and social simplicity in both hemispheres, recalls to 
our mind the efforts of the Beghards and the Fratri- 
celli, the Lollards and the Apostolici of an earlier 
age. 

‘* At court,” says Zinzendorf, referring to his re- 
moval to Herrnhut, ‘‘ I have resembled Mordecai, and 
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I did not always find it easyto make ministerial firm- 
ness agree with the meckness of a disciple of Christ, 
and this has been a hindrance to my advance in the 
religion of the heart. Sometimes when I ought to 
have sought for victory by patient endurance, I have 
endeavoured to obtain it by making use of my civil 
prerogatives; but I have not always succeeded. 
Other and greater sufferings, such as have befallen 
my brethren, may await me in future; but I lay aside 
the armour of Saul, and choose Him for my defence 
who gave strength to the shepherd’s boy.”’* 

Inspired by such sentiments, we see Zinzendorf 
devoting all his energies to the new cause, and under- 
going hardships, trials, and disappointments without 
stopping short for a moment in his career, as eager in 
his spiritual apostolate as St. Paul, as active as 
Robert Owen in his attempts at social reform. Now 
we find him among the doctors at Tiibingen to gain 
recognition for his people as an orthodox community; 
then again at Copenhagen to get the royal patronage 
for his missions; now holding conferences with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; then again holding dis- 
courses before Berlin assemblies; one day suddenly 
appearing among the German settlersin Pennsylvania, 
and then again among the chiefs of the Red Indians 
in the Susquehannah, to organise among them his new 
societies. Returning from time to time to Herrnhut 
to put things in order and to compose financial diffi- 
culties, he continued his labour of love indefatigably 
and fearlessly until in 1760 he passed away, complet- 
ing his iast work, the revision of the ‘‘ Daily Words,” 
which he handed over to his amanuensis with the 
remark, ‘‘ Now rest is sweet.”’+ 

The constitution of the Moravian Brethren since the 
death of their second founder has undergone some 
changes in favour of self-government. There has 
been a gradual and peaceful evolution from ecclesias- 
tical imperialism to democratic ecclesiasticism, or the 
rule of spiritual heads by means of popular suffrage. 
As economic difficulties called for a more representa- 
tive form of government, and the rapid spread of the 
society in all parts of the world made implicit obe- 
dience to a central authority more difficult and 
irksome, provincial synods and local self-government 
were added to the general synod of the whole body. 
Moreover, the three great revolutions in France, with 
their influences on the social conditions of other 
European countries, could not fail of producing some 
effect, even on a society of this kind, living apart 
from the rest of mankind in their semi-religious social 
seclusion, and so the progress of democracy might be 
traced among the Herrnhuters in its successive steps 
keeping time with the same movement in the outer 
world, and gradually changing their mode of govern- 
ment from personal rule to a collegiate administra- 
tion, from centralisation to decentralisation, and with 
every crisis introducing new reforms in the directory. 
Thus they preserved the society from splitting up into 
separate communities by according autonomy to all 
without unloosening the common bond of union 
between them. 

Although not actually Communists, the United 
Brethren in their social organisation aim at compar- 
ative equality, and social distinctions are unknown 
among them. Several hundred families often live 
in the same building, having a common kitchen and 
dining-room. The produce of their labour is thrown 


——- 





* Holmes, ‘ History of United Brethren,” vol. i. p. 235. 
¢ Cranz, ‘“ Modern History of the Brethren,” p. 498. 





into a common stock, and distributed by fiscal autho- 
rities elected by the community from among its mem- 
bers. The stewards and elders of the brotherhood 
chosen to this office have charge of all secular matters, 
and are responsible to the general assemblies for the 
proper discharge of their trust. The people, as arule, 
are divided into choirs, according to sex and state. 
There are choirs of youths and maidens, of husbands 
and wives, of widowers and widows. Maidens, 
wives, and widows are distinguished by the colour of 
their ribbons. 

Education is common, and all are treated as mem- 
bers of the same family. All work at some calling 
or another, and none are idle. Accumulation of 
capital is rendered practically impossible, since the 
superfluities of the more wealthy are expected to be 
devoted to the wants of the needy. Want, accord- 
ingly, is unknown, and undue differences between rich 
and poor are lessened by the exercise of Christian 
charity. 

Marriages are contracted with scrupulous care, 
and to the exclusion of all mercenary considerations ; 
nor is there any strong tendency towards celibacy 
among the brethren, as the training and maintenance 
of the children is provided for by public institutions. 
The Moravians in many respects resemble the 
Essenes, ; their differences correspond to the dis- 
tinctive peculiarities which separate Judaism from 
Christianity. There is less asceticism among the 
Moravians, and their social arrangements and the 
physiological basis on which they rest might be 
called St. Simonian on strictly Christian principles. 
In fact, religious principles are to them the guide of 
life, and the dissemination of the Christian religion 
is the bond of union between the several societies of 
Moravians all over the world. Social arrangements 
are only of secondary importance as means to this 
end, and accordingly we find that every sceptical 
wave passing over Europe and diminishing religious 
enthusiasm among the members has had a consider- 
able effect on the growth and condition of the 
society. Towards the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury it counted 70,000 members; in 1852 Thonissen, 
in his history of Socialism, estimated their number at 
18,000 only. According to latest official returns, 
examined by the present writer, there has been an 
increase upon this, the total number up to the year 
1876 being 29,305, which might be attributed to the 
revival of religious life in the last quarter of the 
present century. The general prosperity of the 
society, again, is owing entirely to the spirit of 
Christian self-denial and devotion to the missionary 
cause among them. ‘‘ What furnished the Church 
with such abundant resources,”’ says one of its his- 
torians, ‘‘ was that no one thought of living to him- 
self, but only for the Lord and His Church. Every- 
where might be witnessed a severe temperance ; all 
were prepared to be satisfied with the most frugal 
fare, narrow house accommodation, and furniture 
of the most simple kind. Clothing was equally 
simple, ete. In a word, the love of poverty, 
side by side with continued labour, in which children 
were taught to share from an early age, trust and 
thankfulness towards God, joined to acts of charity 
towards the Brethren, such were the sources of com- 
parative wealth, so that no one lacked the necessaries 
of life, while no one enjoyed any superfluities. If 
any one sought external ease and comfort, or wished 
to amass {property ] not disposed to follow the 

Saviour in His poverty and holiness, such a one could 
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soon discover that he was not fit to remain a member 
of the society.” * 

In fact, since the year 1727, the society has be- 
come, and, under varying circumstances, remained 
to be, a community of ‘‘ brethren ’”’ in the apostolical 
sense of the word, religiously and socially. Private 
property is not abolished, but to a certain extent the 
apostolical obligation of contributing towards the 
common fund, without establishing a rigid Commun- 
ism, remains the binding law of the Moravian Society. 

The same may be said of the apostolical zeal for 
missions, which recalls the astounding efforts and 
successes of the Primitive Church. The first mis- 
sionaries left for ‘‘Greenland’s icy mountains” in 
1733. Others followed in rapid succession, until 
Labrador and Indiana, the West Indies, South Ame- 
rica, and even Australia, were visited in turns. 
Negroes and Bushmen, Hindoos and Hottentots, 
received the Divine message from Moravian mission- 
aries and evangelists. At the same time home 
missions in Europe were not neglected, and the reli- 
gious ardour of the Brethren was communicated to 
other religious bodies by means of emissaries sent 
forth for that purpose. 

At the present moment about 68,000 persons are 
under missionary influence, and thousands of children 
and young people of various ages are educated in 
the schools and colleges of the Moravian missions 
abroad. 

The temporal well-being and social improvement 
of the races among whom the Brethren work is 
attended to as well as their spiritual welfare, and so 
the benefits of civilised modes of life are taught, 
together with the spirit of Christian self-denial, in- 
somuch so that the condition of the converted 
heathen soon surpasses in outward prosperity and 
peaceable ordering of the commonwealth that of the 
unconverted tribes around them.t 

“ Along the whole extent of the western coast of 
Greenland the barbarities of savage life, and the 
enormities attending paganism, where dominant, are 
rarely to be met with,” wrote M. Holmes in 1827; 
“and the state of this country, compared with what 
it was eighty, or but fifty years ago, may be called 
civilised. The nature and climate of this dreary 
region, no less than the methods by which the 
natives must procure their subsistence, necessarily 
preclude the introduction of most of the useful arts 
of civilised society. They can neither till the land 
nor engage in manufactures. The power is denied 
them by the sterility of the rocks they inhabit, and 
the rigours of the polar sky; and the latter, with 
very few exceptions, are, for the same reasons, ren- 
dered useless. But it may be said with truth, that 
the converted Greenlanders, by their habits of indus- 
try, which they have acquired since the introduction 
of the gospel among them, by their contentment 
amidst many privations and hardships, and by the 
charity of the more affluent of their needy brethren, 
strikingly exemplify the doctrine of the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles, that in every circumstance of life 
and in every nation, Godliness is great gain, having the 
promise of the life that now is, and of that which is to 
come. 

And thus may be applied to these semi-barbarous 
societies the praise bestowed on the early Moravians 





* A. Bost, “‘Histoire Ancienne et Moderne de l’Eglise des Fréres de 
Bohéme et de Moravie,” tome ii. p. 15. 

t See Spangenberg’s ‘‘ Account of the Manner in which the Protesta 
Churches of the Unitas Fratrum preach the Gospel,” etc., p. 102. 


t Holmes, ‘Historical Sketches of the Missions of the United 
Brethren,” p, U4. 





visited in Hungary, of whom an English traveller 
said, as far back as 1659, that they are “an honest, 
simple-hearted people, humble, godly, laborious, well 
trained up, and lovers of discipline.” * 

The late Mr. Wilberforce, in his well-known work 
on ‘ Practical Christianity,” speaks of the Moravian 
missionaries as ‘‘a body of Christians who have, 
perhaps, excelled all mankind in solid and unequi- 
vocal proofs of the love of Christ, and of the most 
ardent, active, and patient zeal in His service. It is 
a zeal,” he continues, ‘tempered with prudence, 
softened with meekness, soberly aiming at great ends 
by the gradual operation of well adapted means, 
supported by a courage which no danger can intimi- 
date, and quiet constancy which no hardship can 
exhaust.” ‘The missions to Greenland, to Labrador, 
to the American Indians, to the negroes of the West 
Indies, and to the natives of Southern Africa, though 
the chief, are not the only missions of the Moravian 
Church. To the aborigines of Australia a mission 
was established nineteen years ago (1859), and 
another was commenced in Thibet, to the Mongol 
tribes, a little before (1854). There are two stations 
in each of these missions, and each may be regarded 
as a kind of outpost of the Christian church in the 
wilds of heathenism. Indeed, it is the occupying of 
outposts such as these which has been the peculiar 
work and honour of the Moravian Brethren. 

M. Villegardelle cites with approval a plan for the 
gradual reconstruction of society on the Moravian 
plan by M. Faiguet in Diderot’s ‘ Encyclopedia.” 
The latter mentions the survival of some ancient 
families of labourers in Auvergne, who, he says, 
might be called the Moravians of France, and whose 
mode of life resembles in all essential respects that 
of the Moravians, a very short and imperfect sketch 
of which has been presented to the readers of this 
paper. The question suggests itself whether the 
social arrangements of the Moravians could easily be 
adapted to society at large, and if so, whether their 
success, such as it is, would make it desirable to do 
so even if it were possible. 

We saw how religious fanaticism and theological 
differences brought about the dissolution of that 
branch of the Moravians, where a most thorough- 
going Communism prevailed from first to last. We 
also saw how the fervour of religious belief, in its 
most simple form, has all along been the main 
source of strength in the formation and continuation 
of the still existing second body of Moravians, and 
how their success, numerically and financially, has 
depended entirely on the rigour and purity of the 
religious life. The abatement, therefore, of religious 
ardour, or the possible development of religious ani- 
mosities, might at any time prove a serious danger to 
the society. How, then, could any large body of 
human beings, say in a nation or aggregate of 
nations, be held together socially, either in the pre- 
sence of religious indifference among its component 
members, or in the presence of varying religious 
beliefs, and not unfrequently religious animosities 
engendered by them ? 

But suppose these insuperable difficulties could be 
overcome for the sake of argument, and the ‘‘ enthu- 
siasm of humanity ” of our modern speculators could 





* See the favourable opinion of Charles Wesley respecting the Moravians 
in his day in Holmes’s ‘‘ History of the United Brethren,” vol. i. p. 310, 
which corresponds with the favourable opinion of the public in our ewn 
day in the civilised countries of Europe generally. (The Moravians who 
read this paper will generously interpret the writer's criticisms, not as 
showing any want of personal respect and admiration, but as a candid 


Scat of the possible adaptation of the system to society at large 
—ED. L. 
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replace the religious ardour, it would still remain a! mony. All this, so far from ameliorating the social 


doubtful supposition whether the state of civilisation 
and contented simplicity of the Moravians is the 
highest possible state to be aimed at by society 
at large. Has their general culture and mental 
development reached that height of perfection which 
we, in this age of refined intellectualism, regard 
as the highest ideal? Has progress in the arts 
and sciences, and the enlightened toleration which 
accompanies such advancement, been the distinguish- 
ing mark of this excellent society? What would 
happen if their patriarchal simplicity became the 
general rule for all mankind?  Retrogression 
rather than progress would be the result, and the 
dull monotony of comparative ease, indeed, but with- 
out that which embellishes and gives the charm of 
novelty and variety to existence, would soon become 
insupportable. The regular tread of the companies of 
workers proceeding day after day to their labour in 
choirs without song; marching on in mute self- 
absorption, acquitting themselves of their task rigor- 
ously assigned them by authority; the uniformity of 
sombre dress and furniture, with its oppressive influ- 
ence on the senses, and the passive obedience to 
orders, without the exercise of spontaneity and indi- 
vidual discovery, would deaden the mental activities 
and reduce the rational creature to the condition of a 
self-acting machine. Even the softer emotions of love 
and friendship in the natural selection of the sexes 
would be reduced to system, or left to chance, as in the 
casting of lots of those to be united in holy matri- 








conditions of humanity, would only substitute other 
social evils for those already existing, and cast a 
sadness and a gloom over human hearts unrelieved 
by those rays of a better hope, and unsoftened by 
those higher aspirations of the spiritual life, which 
now console the Moravian Brethren in the midst of 
voluntary privations, and in the absence of the 
varied enjoyments of a cultured society. 

Whilst, then, we cannot help admiring the signal 
piety, the moral grandeur, the beauty of self-denial, 
and the fortitude of character to be found among this 
simple-minded people, we cannot help noticing, on 
the other hand, that it has not produced as yet any 
real genius; that its social status has never passed 
the point of respectable mediocrity; that its literary 
and scientific attainments are not of the highest 
order; that as a society it has never risen above the 
low level of ordinary competency. Such being the 
case, the past history and present condition of the 
Moravian communities may serve, indeed, as a prac- 
tical example of simple contentedness to our modern 
society in its insatiable thirst after luxurious indul- 
gence. As a modelof self-devotion to the common 
cause in an age of egotistical materialism, it may 
even be regarded as a standing monument of high 
motive, as a guide for those who seek to bring about 
a social regeneration on a moral basis; but the social 
organisation of the Moravians, as a whole, can never 
serve as a pattern for the reconstruction of the society 
of the future, while human nature remains as it is. 





A VISIT TO A ZULU KING. 


BY GRORGE FRENCH ANGAS, AUTHOR OF “‘ THE KAFFIRS ILLUSTRATED.” 


HILST staying in the colony of Natal some 
years ago, I determined to visit Zululand 
and pay my respects to the powerful and savage 
monarch who then occupied the throne of that war- 
like kingdom. This was no other than Umpanda, 
the father of Cetewayo, and brother of Chaka and 
of Dingaan, during whose respective reigns the Zulu 
power had become the most formidable of all the 
native tribes of Southern Africa 
To effect my object it was necessary to send for- 
ward into the Zulu country from the Natal boundary 
a couple of native messengers to request the king’s 
permission for me to enter his dominions. This 
having been granted after a fortnight’s delay, I 
crossed the Tugela river and entered Zululand. My 
retinue consisted only of a single white companion, 
a young fellow who spoke the language and knew 
the country well, and five Kaffir bearers on foot to 
carry our supplies and the presents I intended for 
his Zulu majesty. 
For the first two days our journey lay through a 
desolate region called the neutral ground, or ‘‘no 


. man’s land,” without inhabitants, and abounding in 
game and wild beasts of various kinds. 


The country 
consisted of open, grassy hills, dotted with mimosa- 
trees and clumps of the graceful strelitzia, and inter- 
spersed here and there with rocky ravines, clothed 
with jessamine and other fragrant flowers. On cross- 
ing the River Umslatuzana, which was unpleasantly 
infested by crocodiles, we found ourselves again in 
a somewhat populous region, with Zulu kraals, or 
villages, scattered here and there, and with much 
cultivation of maize, millet, and tobacco, and large 
herds of cattle. 





Having breakfasted at one of these kraals on milk 
and cakes made of millet, we pushed on rapidly 
through a somewhat rocky region, covered with lofty 
aloes and large euphorbium-trees, eventually ascend- 
ing a ridge of the Black Tiger Mountains, from 
whence we obtained a fine view of the richly-wooded 
valley of the White Umvelosi river, the haunt of the 
rhinoceros and the elephant. Descending from 
these mountain tracts, along a steep ravine covered 
with loose fragments of porphyry, we at length 
reach the banks of the White Umvelosi, a river not 
deep, but clear as crystal, flowing on over bright 
sands, here and there interrupted by a ridge of rock, 
over which the waters eddied in miniature cascades. 
The banks of this stream were lined with weeping- 
willows, whilst palms and other tropical-looking 
vegetation rendered the scenery extremely rich and 
beautiful. We once more crossed ranges of great 
elevation, and finally, in the distance, bathed in the 
glow of the setting sun; on the summit of a broad, 
green hill, quite bare of trees, we saw before us the 
great military kraal of Indaba Kaombi, with its 
hundreds of bee-hive-shaped huts, forming one large 
town in the shape of an ellipse. 

Here we expected to find the king. In this, how- 
ever, We were disappointed, his majesty having gone 
on to Nonduengu, another great military kraal, 
thirty miles distant. Thoroughly tired out with our 
long day’s ride, we were glad to rest for the night, 
but were unable to get anything for supper beyond 
a small calabash of milk, as the kraal was compara- 
tively deserted. 

By daybreak we were crossing high, open downs, 
from whence we saw a most glorious sunrise, and 
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before noon, half-famished, we halted at another 
of tho royal establishments, the name of which I 
forget. At this kraal there were a number of the 
king’s wives or women-folk, presided over by an 
inkosikasi, a sort of queen dowager, who made her 
appearance holding two of the king’s little children 
by the hand, for whom she requested a present of 
beads. From this old lady we obtained a bowl of 
thick milk (a kind of curd) and a jar of millet, 
which we much needed. The inkosikasi was so 
alarmingly stout that she could scarcely walk, and 
it required some time for her to regain the harem 
at the upper end of the kraal. Meanwhile, during 
her absence, about fifty of the young girls belonging 
to the king had effected their escape, and sallied 
nimbly down the slope outside the kraal to have a 
peep at the white strangers as we rode away. The 
agility of these young ladies, as they sprang from 
rock to rock, convinced us that they would all be 
sitting quietly again in the harem, as though 
nothing had happened, long before their burly and 
panting governess had retraced her steps. 

That evening we reached Nonduengu, where the 
king really was, and halting at the entrance of the 
royal kraal, surrounded by a crowd of very saucy and 
troublesome Zulu soldiers, we had to wait for a 
couple of hours, until the king had been duly in- 
formed of our arrival. 

An “‘induna,” or captain, then conducted us to the 
hut set apart for our reception, situated just inside the 
lower entrance to the kraal. The king sent me a 
message, saying he was sorry he could not receive 
me at Indaba Kaombi, as he had been indisposed, but 
promised me an audience on the following day at 
sunset, at the same time inquiring if we were hungry. 

Soon afterwards the king sent one of the officers of 
his household to present me with a live bullock, 
an enormous jar of “ outchualla,”’ or native beer, 
which was borne by two men, and, lastly, a bottle of 
Dutch aniseed cordial! I subsequently learned that 
acase of this cordial had been presented to the king 
by some of the Natal elephant hunters, who had been 
visiting his country in search of game; but the wily 
monarch, doubting the sincerity of the present, and 
having sundry misgivings that the pleasant liqueur 
contained poison, was fain to try its effects upon his 
white visitors. The result was that we sent next 
day by an induna a request that the king would 
favour us with another bottle. 

According to Zulu etiquette, it is not customary on 
ordinary occasions for the monarch to make his ap- 
pearance outside the strictly-guarded recesses of his 
harem until the sun is near its setting; so, on the 
second day after my arrival at Nonduengu, just as the 
last rays of the sun were gilding the tops of the 
rugged mountains that surround the Zulu capital, 
I had my first interview with the despotic king. 
Immediately outside the high palisading of the 
seraglio at the upper part of the kraal, seated on a 
large curiously-carved wooden chair, and surrounded 
on either side by some thousands of his picked war- 
riors, all armed with their assegais and shields, in 
brave array, we beheld the great Umpanda, throned 
in barbaric state. In silence we seated ourselves on 
the ground, at a short distance from the king, when 
the troops raised deafening shouts, crying out ‘ By 
ate,” in honour of their monarch. 

My presents, consisting of a large scarlet blanket, 
with blue and pink beads, and other ornaments pleas- 
ing to the female Zulu mind, having been duly laid 





before the king, we entered into conversation through 
the medium of my interpreter. Many were the 
shrewd questions put to me by Umpanda about 
England, and especially about the Queen, and the 
number of her soldiers, to all of which I replied in 
terms calculated to convey to the savage monarch a 
profound idea of England’s greatness. 

A herd of white cattle was presently driven before 
the king, who pointed out such of the animals as he 
intended to have slaughtered in honour of my visit. 
A soldier, with the rapidity of lightning, and with 
shouts and gesticulations, rushed towards each of 
the doomed oxen, stabbing them to the heart with a 
short assegai, or spear. Thus they fell mortally 
wounded in front of the king, who sat smiling and 
complacent, whilst the rest of the passing herd 
snuffed and snorted at the blood of their slain com- 
panions, and dashed wildly away. 

Then the ‘‘imbongas,” or praisers, chaunted the 
praises of their monarch in a loud and rapid voice, 
with such epithets as the following :—‘‘Thou who 
art for ever!’’ “The great black one!” ‘The ele- 
phant’s calf!” ‘‘Thou who begettest the men!” 
‘The bird that eateth other birds!’’ ‘‘ Thou who art 
as high as the mountains!” ‘‘ Thou who art as high 
as the heavens!’’ and finally one of his flatterers 
shouted out, “‘You might have been white if you 
would, but you chose to be black!” 

Our audience was now brought to a close, and we 
returned to our hut at the lower portion of the kraal. 
Here we found that the bullock sent me by the king 
had been duly slaughtered, by stabbing it through 
the heart with an assegai; and my men, after cutting 
it up into rude joints, had piled the raw and bleeding 
masses of flesh just in front of the door of the hut. 
The beef thus prepared presented anything but a 
tempting appearance; and, to make matters worse, 
it was black with countless myriads of large flies, 
that buzzed and hovered over it. 

On the following evening I again visited the king, 
who had especially invited me to witness a review of 
his troops, two regiments of which, one of ‘‘ white 
shields,” and the other of ‘‘black shields,” were 
stationed at Nonduengu. These troops formed a 
large circle in the open central space of the kraal, 
whilst the king walked, or rather trotted, about as 
well as he was able, within the circle, closely followed 
by his shield-bearer and other attendants carrying 
his snuff and his beer. The shouts that arose from 
the assembled warriors became deafening as the 
king, calling upon one or other of his more distin- 
guished soldiers by name, and pointing towards him, 
summoned him to perform his feats of agility. Every 
arm was extended and every finger pointed towards 
the man thus honoured, who leapt from his place in 
the ranks, and commenced running, jumping, spring- 
ing high into the air, kicking his shield, flourishing 
his weapons, and performing the most extraordinary 
manoeuvres imaginable. All this time the “imbon- 
gas,”’ or praisers, recounted the deeds of the king 
amidst the shouts of the multitude. 

After his majesty was tired of moving about—for 
his extreme obesity rendered it no easy matter—his 
chair of state was brought to him, in which he sat 
and regaled himself with a copious draught of 
‘‘ outchualla,” or beer made of fermented millet, often 
taking pinches of snuff. Then every soldier passed 
in single file before the king, each one bowing to the 
dust, and lowering his shield as he passed the august 
presence. This ended the review, and the king was 
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borne back to his harem amidst the shouts and din of 
the multitude. 

Nothing can be imagined more truly savage, yet 
picturesque withal, than the appearance of these 
Zulu soldiers when arrayed for battle. With kilts 
formed ox the tails of leopards and other wild ani- 
mals, their heads adorned with the plumes of the 
crane and the ostrich, with long streamers of goat’s 
hair attached to their arms and legs, and holding in 
front their huge bucklers of hide, which almost cover 
their bodies, and above which protrude the bristling 
points of their well-sharpened assegais, they present 
a most striking aspect, and one not easily forgotten. 

The costume of the king consisted of a copious 
kilt formed of leopards’ tails and the skins of the 
green monkey. On his forehead he wore a large ball 
of closely cut feathers of the blue roller, and round 
his neck hung a quantity of very large white beads. 
His arms were nearly covered with bracelets of brass 
and gold, whilst fillets of beads encircled his body 
and his legs. In aspect he was dignified, and his 
skin was of a lighter colour than that of most Zulus. 

On a subsequent occasion I was sent for by the 
king, who appeared to be in an unusually cheerful 
mood. Telling my interpreter to remain seated where 
he was, the king, wrapping a scarlet blanket loosely 
round his burly form, arose from his chair, and with 
a dignified gesture beckoned to me to follow him. His 
majesty then led me through a high wicker-work 
doorway, and along a labyrinth of intricate passages, 
until we arrived at the entrance of the harem, which 
was guarded by some huge and ferocious dogs, the 
attendants holding them back asI passed. I then 
found myself in the large central court of the royal 
seraglio, where there were numbers of very large and 
beautifully constructed huts, of a very superior kind 
to those in the other parts of the kraal. The king 
took me into one of these, which appeared to be used 
as a kind of store, to show me a framed print of 
Queen Victoria. In this hut were gathered together 
a most miscellaneous collection of valuable articles, 
including mirrors, china dinner and tea services, 
furniture, carpets, cases of liqueurs, and other things 
that had been given to the king from time to time. 
The floors of all the houses or huts were of hardened 
clay mixed with cow-dung, which looks as if it had 
been polished. Everything was remarkably clean 
and neat, and fires were burning here and there in 
large earthenware vessels. As the king passed 
majestically on, the women, of whom I saw a large 
number, stood in rows, bowing to the ground, with 
their hands resting on their knees. They were all 
very fat and profusely decorated with brass orna- 
ments and beads of many colours, red predominating. 
I was shown the king’s bath, a large tank of 
water, enclosed by a thick palisading, in which his 
majesty takes his daily ablutions, and wallows about 
not unlike a bulky hippopotamus. Leaving the 
sacred recesses of the harem, into which, as the king 
affirmed, I was the first European who had been 
permitted to enter, I took a final leave of his majesty, 
who shook hands with me, and regaining my inter- 
preter, who was waiting outside, we walked down to 
our hut at the other end of the kraal. 

On arriving we found the hut full of half-tipsy 
soldiers, who were examining our baggage somewhat 
rudely. One fellow was trying on my spurs upon his 
naked heels, and another drinking ‘‘ outchualla”’ out 
of my tea-pannikin. We had to call upon the aid 
of an officer (or ‘‘induna”’) to clear the hut, and 











after that things became more quiet, but eventual y 
other ‘‘indunas” came in to visit us and to drink 
beer, until the place was crammed nearly to suffoca- 
tion by our self-invited guests. After dark the whole 
of the vast kraal was lighted up by the fires on 
which the soldiers were cooking their beef, and it was 
long past midnight ere the noise and revelry ceased 
and we got rid of our tipsy ‘‘indunas.” 

Having taken leave of the king, it was not ac- 
cording te Zulu etiquette that I should remain longer 
at the kraal, so early on the following morning we 
made preparations for our departure. 

Our journey back to the Natal frontier was a long 
and tedious one. The first day afier leaving Non- 
duengu we pushed on for about forty miles, but 
afterwards our horses became knocked up, and our 
progress was necessarily slow. Our supplies of tea, 
sugar, and salt were exhausted, and frequently we 
had a great difficulty in getting anything to eat. At 
some of the miserable kraals on the route it was 
impossible to procure even the customary “ thick 
milk,” or curd, or the millet cakes. 

On reaching the broad Umlelazi river we found it 
very much swollen, and were compelled to swim our 
horses across, an undertaking attended with great 
danger on account of the number of crocodiles in- 
habiting it. Our natives had made a détour of some 
miles with the intention of crossing the river higher 
up, at a spot where they could jump from rock to 
rock between the falls; but as this was impracticable 
for the horses, we had no alternative but to face the 
muddy, black-looking stream and take our chance 
with the hideous crocodiles, several of which we saw 
a little lower down the river, floating with their heads 
above the water. To frighten them, my companion 
fired several shots from his rifle, and we then plunged 
in, pushing on our horses for dear life. The horses 
swam well, whilst we shouted at the top of our voices 
to keep off the crocodiles, and all went smoothly 
until we arrived within a few yards of the opposite 
shore. To my horror, on looking round I saw the 
head and jaws of one of these monsters rapidly ap- 
proaching us, and with desperate energy we urged 
our horses on, floundering through the mud and up 
the steep bank, which we gained not an instant too 
soon. We had barely entered the belt of tall reeds 
that fringed the river when the crocodile, baffled of 
his prey, reached the margin of the shore. 

The night we passed in the uninhabited region of 
the ‘‘ neutral ground” was anything but an enviable 
one. Our natives had not yet come up with us, and 
my companion and myself, tying our horses to a tree 
on the summit of a small hill, prepared to make our 
position as safe as possible by lighting fires all round 
us, our whole time being occupied in keeping them 
replenished with sticks. This was done to ward off 
the lions and other wild animals which were nume- 
rous in these parts. It was a dismal, stormy night, 
made more dismal by the constant roaring of the 
lions in the surrounding hills, and the yells of the 
hyenas that approached to within a very short dis- 
tance of our fires. 

Ten days after we left Nonduengu we arrived at 
the American mission-station of Umvoti, where I re- 
ceived a most hospitable welcome, and rested for a few 
days to recruit, both ourselves and our horses being 
quite knocked up and sadly in want of food and rest. 
Notwithstanding our hardships, I was highly grati- 
fied with all I had seen, and pleased at the successful 
accomplishment of my visit to the Zulu king. 
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weekly for boys.”—LiTERARY WORLD. 








THE PRESS. 


‘*Tt is a genuine healthy boy’s paper, able to stand on its own 

_ and to rely on the patronage of the boys themselves.”— 
CHO. 

‘* The new paper which has been brought out under the con- 
duct of the Editor of the ‘ Leisure Hour’ seems very promising. 
We advise our readers to order a copy and judge for them- 
selves.” —GUARDIAN. 

‘*We and others have often remarked on the want of pure 
literature which should be attractive to boys from nine to four- 
teen. Here is the very thing, plenty of harmlessly sensational 
story-telling, capital woodcuts, and an appearance in all respects 
satisfactory.” —LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 

‘* Clergymen in rural as well as in urban parishes may largely 
increase its sale and influence by lending copies, and recommend- 
ing it through their various parochial agencies. It is reallya 
good paper, and lads who see it are sure to read it.”—THE 
RECORD. 

**Tts name shows its purpose, which is to instruct boys bya 
wholesome instructive literature suited to their requirements and 
tastes. It is full of pictures, clever stories, puzzles, natural 
history notes, etc., all suited to boyhood.”—-THE IriIsH EccLE- 
SIASTICAL GAZETTE. 

‘*The Religious Tract Society are to be congratulated upon 
the success which their efforts to circulate a manly, honest paper 
for boys have already scored.”—-CiTy PREss, 

**It is very much what is wanted for our lads, and will, we 
hope, supplant the noxious rubbish which at present is so largely 
supplied for reading.” —THE CHRISTIAN. 

‘*The ‘Boy’s Own Paper’ may be safely introduced into 
every family circle, and deserves a hearty word of commen- 
dation.” LIVERPOOL MERCURY. 

‘‘ The idea is a good one, and we are glad to see it so well 
carried out.” —THE ROcK, 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


To Correspondents and Contributors.—All manuscripts should be sent to 56, Paternoster Row, and must have the 
name and address of the sender cléarly written thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. wust be given. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Writers are recommended to keep copies of their MSS. ; miscellaneous 
contributions being sent in tco great numbers to be returned unless stamps are sent to cover postage. 


Payment and Copyright.—Payment for coy pee manuscripts is made on publication. The receipt conveys the copy- 
right of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish such works 
separately. Republication by authors on their own account must be the subject of special arrangement. 


Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes.—For the preservation of the weekly numbers, portfolios, provided 


with 52 cords, are supplied at 1s, 2d. each. Cxoru Cass for binding the Volume at the end of the year, price ls. 2d. cloth 
boards, 1s. 6d. cloth extra. 


Withdrawal of Early Numbers.—The ‘‘Lxisurz Hour” can be had in Penny Numbers for the last two years 
only, and in Sixpenny Parts for the last five years only. The earlier Parts and Numbers are out of print. 


Correspondents requiring Single Parts are requested to order, whenever practicable, through the local booksellers 
or newsagents, 


REDUCTION OF FOREIGN POSTAGE. 
The Monthly Parts of the ‘‘Leisure Hour” can be forwarded abroad only by Book Post. 


FURTHER REDUCTION OF RATES.—A considerable reduction has just been made in the postal rates to countries 
in the GENERAL POSTAL UNION. The following List gives the cost of postage to some of the principal countries :— 
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Name of Place. single | and Sunday Name of Place, single | and ha 
Part. at Home Part. at Home 
together, together, 
Africa, West Coastof . . « » « »« « bde 9d.a India (vid Southampton). . . . . . 8d. 6d. 
Argentine Confederation . . . » « « 8d. 6d. Italy .. . ee ae . 14d. 3d. 
Australia (vii Southampton orS. Francisco) $d. 1s. a. SOO PO eer ee ee . 3d 6d, 
a sige gies > mien on hres, ae 8d. Japan (vid Southampton). . .. . . 8d 6d, 
CS ee ee ee ee ee 3d. Madagascar . . . ». «© «© « « ss 8d 1s, 
SS eee eee 3d. Tene 6 « 6.8 + & + «ae 3d. 
eh « ¢.¢l¢ *¢ 6 o° & «@ i ee 6d. 0 OOS ME a 8d. 
MMs, lg ba Se a Re $d. Mexico (vid New York) . . ... . 3d 6d, 
Cape Coast Castle . . . »- + « «© «© 8d, 6d. Pi i i i res 9d. 
Cape of Good Hope . ». «© «© « « « « 6d. 9d. New Brunswick . . - « lid i. 
Ceylon (vii Southampton). c+ « <n 6d. Newfoundland ........ © Idd. 3d. 
China (vid Southn. or United States) . . 3d. 6d. New Zealand (via Southn. or SanFrancisco) 8d. 1s, 
Condiunlinople . . . - ss . es 6 oe 8d. Nova Scotia (vid Halifax) . . . . . . Ud 3d. 
ME in ee Re we ee is 3d. Fone Pts | Se ee: 3d. 
Franceand Algeria. . . + © « « « Idd. 3d. St. Helen 2 bee & a Set eee 9d. 
Meeeeeee- 6 8k te we te oe 6d. eenpihhecces, Mt) i a 6d. 
Germany . . . 2 2 0 0 0 ce + $d. Soe ies: $d. 
Muerte te el $d. SOR 2 eres. 3d. 
MIR « © + © « « & we Qoee 8d. ne Le 3d. 
eee ee 3d. Tasmania (vii Southn. or San Francisco) 8d. 1s, 
Hong Kong (vii Southn. or United States). 3d. 6d. Unites Gilgen te BL. Sb 


@ significs additional to pay on delivery. - 


The rates of postage to any part not mentioned in this list can be ascertained by application at a Post-office. Orders for 
the transmission abroad of the ‘‘Leisure Hour” direct from the Office, should be addressed to the Publisher, and 
accompanied by prepayment for both magazine and postage. The Home Postage of each Part is now THREE HALFPENCE. 
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THE EIGHTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF © 
THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


SERMONS. 
The Committee have great pleasure in announcing that the Anniversary Sermons will be preached as follows :— 


On Monday Evening, April 28th, 1879. By the Rev. W. B. Pope, D.D., Ex-President of the Wesleyan Conference, at 
City Road Chapel. Divine Service to commence at Seven o’clock. 


On Sunday Evening, May 11th, 1879. By the Rev. JoHN CLIFFORD, M.A., LL.B., at Westbourne Park Chapel, 
Porchester Road. Divine Service to commence at Half-past Six o'clock. 


And on Friday, May 16th, 1879. By the Rev. Canon RyLg, M.A., at St. Mary Aldermary, Queen Victoria Street, Divine 














Service to commence at Twelve o’clock. 


PUBLIC MEETING. 


The Public Meeting will be held on Friday Evening, May gth, at Exeter Hall. The Chair will be taken at Half-past Six 
o'clock, by the Right Hou. the Earl of SHAFTESBURY, K.G. Among the Speakers will be the Rev. J. P. Citown (of Bloomsbury 
Chapel), Rev. FIELD FLOWERS GOE, M.A. (of St. George’s Bloomsbury), Rev. R. W. MCALL (of Paris), Rev. Dr. II. SINCLAIR 
PATERSON (Belgrave Presbyterian Church), and Rev. H. W. Wens-PEPLOE, B.A. (St. Paul’s Onslow Square). 


SAMUEL MANNING, L.p., ie 
LEWIS BORRETT WHTIE, ™.a., | Secretaries | 
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